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MARKET  REVIEW 


During  October  and  early  November  the  sugar  market  appeared  color- 
less but  a  highly  dramatic  shift  occurred  in  the  competition  between 
cane  sugar  refiners  and  beet  sugar  processors.  Deliveries  of  sugar  by 
refiners  in  October  were  68,000  tons  or  about  15  percent  larger  than 
a  year  ago  and  only  about  10  percent  smaller  than  in  September.  This 
made  refinery  deliveries  for  the  year  through  October  about  130,000 
tons  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Meanwhile  beet  sugar  deliveries  in  Oc- 
tober fell  to  only  two-thirds  those  of  September  ajid  were  the  smallest 
for  any  October  since  1955  when  the  beet  industry  was  geared  to  an 
annual  quota  of  only  1,800,000  tons.  In  early  November  deliveries 
compared  with  a  year  earlier  continued  to  grow  for  refiners  but  hardly 
held  even  for  beet  processors. 

By  the  end  of  October  beet  sugar  deliveries  in  I960  were  only  about 
48,000  tons  larger  than  in  1959.  Importers'  deliveries  oi  quota  sugar 
were  smaller  by  55,000  tons.  All  deliveries  for  quota  purposes,  Jan- 
uary-October I960  totaled  7 ,  855,  992  tons  and  were  about  128,000  tons 
larger  than  for  the  corresponding  1959  period  With  this  total,  deliv- 
eries were  very  close  to  the  longtime  s  easonally  adjusted  trend  depict- 
ed in  the  article  in  Sugar  Reports  101  . 

Changes  in  wholesale  list  prices  for  refined  sugar  were  limited  to  the 
Chicago-West  and  Southwest  Territorie s  for  which  0  -15  cent  per  pound 
reductions  were  announced  in  late  November.  Earlier  a  competitive 
allowance  of  0.15  cent  had  been  announced  for  the  direct  shipment 
allowance  territory  (Chicago-St.  Louis).  The  usual  0-10  cent  direct 
shipment  allowance  applies  to  the  new  quotations  in  that  territory. 
Also,  the  effective  selling  price  in  the  Gulf  territory  is  said  to  be  9 '30 
cents  rather  than  the  9-  50  list 

Wholesale  refined  price  quotations  as  of  November  23,  I960  appeared 
as  follows: 
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Wholesale  refined  price  quotations  as  of  November  23,1960 


Cane 


Beet 


Northeast 
Southeast 
Gulf 

Chicago-West 

Southwest 

Oregon- Wash . 

Bal .  -Intermountain-NW 

Calif.  -Arizona-Nevada 


cents  per  pound 

9.70  9.10  (West    NY  &  Pa.  only) 

9  .60 

9  .  50  (less  0  .  20) 
9.00  8.80 


9.00 
8.80 
8.90 
8.95 


8.80 
8.80 
8.90 
8.95 


The  spot  price  for  raw  sugar,  duty  paid,  New  York  (new  quotation) 
was  6.50  cents  per  pound  on  November  22,  I960.  The  quotations  had 
been  6.48  cents  on  November  18  and  21  with  6.55  cents  prevailing 
earlier.  The  comparable  average  for  October  had  been  6.52  cents  with 
the  range  in  daily  quotations  6.45  to  6.55  cents.  For  the  year  through 
November  18  the  average  was  6.24  cents. 

The  New  York  spot  price  quotation  for  world  sugar  continues  nominally 
at  3.25  cents  per  pound,  f.a.s.  Cuba.  The  trade  reports  offerings  and 
actual  sales  are  far  below  this  figure.  Sellers  seem  anxious  for  busi- 
ness and  bid  lustily  on  any  tender.  Recently  Casablanca  postponed  a 
tender  for  36,000  tons  of  raws  despite  offerings  reported  at  prices  as 
low  as  2.80  cents  per  pound.  There  is  little  interest  in  Cuban  sugar  and 
almost  all  sales  reported  are  for  sugar  of  other  origins. 

The  world  market  situation  for  1961  will  be  the  subject  of  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Council  meeting  in  Mexico  City  beginning  November  28. 
The  Statistical  Committee  of  the  Council  will  begin  its  deliberations  on 
November  23  to  estimate  for  the  year  1961  requirements  for  sugar 
from  the  world  free  market  and  the  supplies  available  to  meet  these 
needs.  The  committee  has  been  making  such  estimates  as  a  basis  for 
establishing  quotas  in  effect  under  the  agreement  for  each  year  since 
1954. 
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NEW  SUGAR  BOWLS 

An  address  by  Lawrence  Myers,  Director,  Sugar  Division, 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  U.S.    Department  of 
Agriculture,  before  the  Cuban  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  United  States  in  New  York  City,  Tuesday ,  November  15,1960 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  and  Guests  of  the  Cuban  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  United  States: 

It  was  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  receive  an  invitation  through  my  friend 
Daniel  Dyer  to  address  this  luncheon  meeting.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
with  you  and  to  partake  of  your  food  and  sociability. 

Unfortunately  the  subject  matter  of  this  discus  sion  is  a  serious,  somber 
one.  One  of  this  country's  closest  and  most  respected  friends  has  left 
our  neighborly  circle.  Its  present  leaders  have  decided  to  join  the 
Communist  orbit  and  are  repaying  with  calumny  and  hate  the  admir- 
ation and  affection  our  country  has  always  shown  to  Cuba .  One  accepts 
a  grave  responsibility  in  undertaking  at  this  juncture  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  Cuba  and  our  sugar  supply. 

No  purpose  would  be  served  in  debating  whether  or  not  anything  might 
have  been  done  to  prevent  recent  developments  in  Cuba.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  pos  sible  to  lay  down  a  formula  that  will  assure  success  in  bring- 
ing the  Cuban  story  to  a  happy  ending.  The  cold  fact  is  that  much  will 
depend  upon  how  much  money  and  aid  sources  outside  of  Cuba  are  pre- 
pared to  spend  in  fostering  Communism  in  that  area. 

Our  major  concern  today  is  with  the  effects  of  the  Cuban  developments 
on  our  own  sugar  supply  program.  However,  the  Cuban  developments 
have  contained  so  many  paradoxes  and  have  contradicted  so  many  of 
our  established  beliefs  and  assumptions  that  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  a  few  of  these  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  problem  and 
perhaps  of  forestalling  fallacious  remedies. 

First,  I  think  most  of  us  have  assumed  that  friendship  begets  friend- 
ship among  nations  as  well  as  among  individuals  .  On  this  basis  what 
country  could  be  closer  to  us  than  Cuba?  Can  anyone  forget  that  one  of 
our  most  popular  Presidents,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  won  much  of  his 
early  fame  because  of  his  part  in  the  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill? 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  very  existence  of  the  Cuban  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  United  States  and  its  work  over  the  years  emphasize  the 
close  ties  of  friendship  and  business  that  have  prevailed. 

In  the  international  sugar  field  our  Government  and  the  United  States 
sugar  industry  have  consistently  supported  Cuba.  As  the  United  States 
Delegate  at  a  number  of  international  negotiations  on  sugar  this  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction.  This  country  was  able 
over  the  years  to  give  Cuba  such  support  on  international  sugar  matters 
because  of  the  outstanding  leaders  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  developed 
and  because  of  the  sound  policies  they  expoused. 

The  United  States  support  of  Cuban  positions  in  international  sugar 
meetings  has  always  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  contrast  between  this 
country's  relationship  with  small  neighboring  nations  and  the  Soviet's 
relations  with  its  small  neighbors.  Delegates  from  the  Soviet  satel- 
lites, for  instance,  seldom  dare  express  an  opinion  until  the  Soviet 
Delegate  has  acted;  then  like  so  many  automatons  they  reiterate  the 
Soviet  position. 

In  our  trade  relations  with  Cuba  we  have  been  more  than  friendly.  To 
understand  the  closeness  of  our  trade  ties  one  must  go  back  to  the 
Treaty  of  Reciprocity  between  the  two  countries  negotiated  in  1902  and 
ratified  by  them  both  in  1903.  Under  this  treaty  the  United  States 
agreed  that  products  of  Cuba  could  be  imported  into  this  country  at 
tariff  rates  20  percent  below  those  applicable  to  most  favored  nations 
and  Cuba  agreed  that  products  of  the  United  States  could  be  imported 
into  Cuba  at  tariff  rates  20  percent  below  the  Cuban  rates  aj.plicable 
to  most  favored  nations. 

The  tariff  preferentials  as  provided  in  the  1903  and  subsequent  agree- 
ments gave  a  great  impetus  to  trade  between  the  two  countries.  United 
States  imports  from  Cuba  rose  from  approximately  $40  million  annual- 
ly before  the  agreement  to  approximately  one-half  billion  dollars  an- 
nually in  the  last  pre-Castro  years  .  Likewise,  United  States  exports 
to  Cuba  rose  from  $26  million  annually  to  an  average  of  $580  million 
for  19  57  and  19  58. 

Recently  Cuban  leaders  have  complained  about  Cuba's  adverse  balance 
of  trade  with  the  United  States  during  much  of  the  post-war  period.  It 
is  an  absurdity,  of  course,  to  talk  about  bilateral  trade  balances  in  a 
world  that  has  been  organizing  itself  toward  multilateral  trading  sys- 
tems since  World  War  II.  In  the  interests  of  simple  intellectual  integ- 
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rity ,  however,  one  might  suppose  that  our  critics  would  be  willing  to 
call  attention  to  the  additional  quantities  of  sugar  Cuba  has  been  able 
to  sell  in  the  world  market  because  our  Gove rnm ent  has  either  financed 
the  purchase  directly  from  Cuba  or  financed  the  purchase  of  other 
sugars  so  that  Cuba  could  fill  the  gap  in  the  world  market. 

If  the  critics  were  to  start  dealing  with  all  the  facts  truthfully  and  ob- 
jectively they  would  have  to  admit  that  the  rising  level  of  imports  that 
caused  Cuba' s  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  during 
the  post-war  period  reflected  the  growing  Cuban  prosperity  and  the 
degree  to  which  Cubawas  forging  ahead  in  its  industry  and  standard  of 
living.  It  is  a  fit  challenge  to  the  present  Cuban  leadership  to  continue 
the  past  rate  of  progress. 

The  20  percent  tariff  preferential  gave  Cuba  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
supplying  the  sugar  import  requirements  of  the  United  States  market. 
(Parenthetically,  let  me  remind  you  that  until  1946  the  Philippines 
were  a  part  of  the  United  States  . )  The  tariff  advantage  enjoyed  by  Cuban 
sugar  became  most  pronounced  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  when  the 
most  favored  nation  rate  was  established  at  2.  50  cents  per  pound.  This 
resulted  in  a  rate  of  2.00  cents  per  pound  on  Cuban  sugar.  Naturally, 
Cuban  sugar  virtually  kept  other  foreign  sugar  out  of  our  market  and 
the  tariff  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  was  the  effective  rate. 

Historically,  our  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  rose  from  approximately 
one -half  million  tons  in  1902  to  an  average  of  3-1  /  2  million  tons  during 
the  decade  of  the  1920 's.  Imports  fell  to  a  low  point  of  1-1/2  million 
tons  in  1933  after  which  they  recovered,  largely  under  the  impetus  of 
our  war  time  requirements  and  our  post-war  sugar  programs.  In  1958 
we  again  imported  3-1/2  million  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba.  Our  sugar 
imports  in  19^2  yielded  Cuba  $18  million;  in  19  58  they  yielded  Cuba 
$381  million. 

Yet  another  paradox  is  involved  in  the  Cuban  developments  .  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  Cuba's  imports  from  the  United  States  and  its  exports  to 
the  United  States  both  ranked  third  among  all  the  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  traxies.  Among  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America, 
Cuba's  per  capita  income  ranked  fourth.  The  relative  size  of  its  med- 
ical staff,  its  percentage  of  literacy,  its  consumption  of  electricity, 
its  highway  system  all  demonstrate  that  Cuba  was  a  relatively  pros- 
perous and  rapidly  developing  country. 
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In  considering  how  to  reestablish  constructive  relationships  with  Cuba 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  our  proffers  of  continued  friendship  and 
generous  trade  programs  have  both  been  rejected. 

Since  Cuba's  leadership  has  chosen  to  go  down  the  Communist  path  it 
is  worth  while  to  note  some  of  the  alternatives  that  may  confront  it. 
As  I  have  observed,  our  imports  from  Cuba  have  amounted  to  ahalf 
billion  dollars  annually.  This  country  has  discontinued  its  imports  of 
Cuban  sugar  which  accounted  for  $350  million  or  more  annually.  It  has 
not  stopped  taking  other  Cuban  products  of  which  our  imports  have 
amounted  to  around  $150  million  a  year.  If  the  Communist  countries 
are  prepared  to  pour  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  into  Cuba  and  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  implements  of  production  and  other  requirements 
they  presumably  can  keep  Cuba  going  without  any  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  without  offsetting  increases  in  trade  with  other  "free  world" 
countries.  If  the  Communist  countries  want  to  improve  conditions  in 
Cuba  they  will  have  to  supply  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  per  year. 
If  they  supply  less,  Cuban  living  standards  will  fall  and  the  Cuban 
people  will  suffer.  On  such  decisions  rest  the  welfare  of  the  Cuban 
people  and  the  future  of  our  sugar  trade  with  Cuba. 

Now  let  us  turn  specifically  to  our  special  sugar  legislation  and  its 
purpose  and  benefits  to  Cuba.  To  understand  the  nature  of  our  sugar 
legislation  it  is  necessary  to  transport  oneself  back  to  the  1920's. 
World  War  I  had  cut  European  production  of  beet  sugar  and  recovery 
did  not  come  quickly,  so  world  sugar  supplies  remained  short  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  sugar  price  explosion  referred  to  as  the  "Dance  of 
the  Millions  "  lasted  for  only  a  few  months  in  1920.  Nevertheless,  world 
sugar  prices  remained  comparatively  strong  for  several  years.  The 
world  price  started  to  decline  in  1925  and  hit  bottom  when  it  reached 
one -half  cent  per  pound  in  1932. 

Although  the  world  depression  was  a  major  factor  in  the  last  headlong 
plunge  of  prices,  it  is  clear  that  the  period  of  high  price's  prior  to  1925 
had  stimulatied_  world  production  and  that  overproduction  in  turn  was 
taking  its  toll . 

In  an  effort  to  protect  our  own  producers  from  being  injured  by  low 
world  prices  Congress  raised  the  most  favored  nation  (or  full  duty) 
tariff  rate  to  2-1/2  cents  per  pound  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  3/10  of  a  cent  per  pound.  However,  this  increase  in 
thQ  tariff  rate  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  decline  in  world  prices. 
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Moreover,  the  upward  trend  in  sugar  production  in  our  domestic  areas 
corjtinued.  As  a  result  our  domestic  producers  suffered  from  low 
prices  and  Cuban  producer s  suffered  from  both  low  prices  and  low  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

When  it  came  time  to  write  a  sugar  program  in  the  early  1930's  there 
was  a  decision  against  a  further  increase  in  the  tariff  that  would  ben- 
efit the  domestic  industry  at  the  expense  of  Cuba.  Since  this  is  a  point 
about  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  some 
plain  double  talk,  I  think  it  is  time  to  set  the  record  straight. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  quota  system  was  adopted  because  a  further 
increase  in  the  tariff  would  have  been  ineffective.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  Even  at  the  low  point  of  1933  sugar  imports  amounted  to  over 
20  percent  of  domestic  consumption.  The  world  price  at  its  low  point 
of  one-half  cent  per  pound  in  1932  could  not  have  gone  much  lower.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  world  price  recovered  somewhat  even  before  our 
new  sugar  program  was  developed.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  say  that 
our  tariff  could  not  have  been  raised  sufficiently  to  benefit  domestic 
producers,  at  least  temporarily.  Tariff  increases  would  have  become 
ineffective  only  as  we  approached  self-sufficiency .  At  that  point,  also, 
increases  in  our  tariff  rates  would  fail  to  do  further  harm  to  Cuba. 

The  facts  make  it  crystal  clear  that  our  complicated  domestic  sugar 
program  with  its  system  of  quota  controls  was  developed  in  major  part 
because  the  United  States  Government  wanted  a  sugar  program  that 
would  benefit  Cuban  producers  as  well  as  those  in  the  United  States. 
Afar  simpler  program  would  have  been  effective  in  aiding  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  if  this  country  had  not  been  concerned  with  its  effects 
on  the  Cuban  economy. 

Let  me  sketch  the  pertinent  features  of  our  sugar  program.  Today 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  receive  benefits  on  their  production  of 
sugar  crops  from  three  sources  --  the  tariff,  the  Sugar  Act  payments 
and  the  quota  system  . 

The  Sugar  Act  payments  need  not  concern  us  here  since  they  are  not 
made  to  foreign  producers.  However,  the  amount  of  these  payments 
is  more  than  equalled  by  the  revenues  from  an  excise  tax  of  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  all  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  pay- 
ments have  the  twofold  advantage  of  adding  an  important  increment  to 
the  incomes  of  domestic  producers  and  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
the  program  , 
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Simultaneously  with  the  inception  of  the  new  sugar  program  in  1934  the 
tariff  was  reduced  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  offset  the  levying  of  the 
processing  tax  of  one -half  cent  per  pound.  As  a  result,  domestic  con- 
sumers did  not  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  higher  total  taxes  on  sugar. 
In  all,  the  tariff  rates  have  been  reduced  by  75  percent  since  the  Sugar 
Act  has  been  in  effect.  The  most  favored  nation  rate  has  been  reduced 
from  2.50  cents  to  0.625  cent  per  pound  and  the  Cuban  rate  has  been 
reduced  from  2.00  cents  to  0.50  cent  per  pound. 

The  third  element  in  our  sugar  protective  system  is  the  quota  premi- 
ums .  Before  undertaking  to  discuss  the  trend  and  effect  of  the  quota 
premiums,  let  us  observe  what  they  are.  They  are  price  premiums, 
over  and  above  world  prices  that  sellers  receive  for  sugar  sold  under 
quotas  for  consumption  in  the  United  States.  They  result  from  the  fact 
that  quotas  regulate  supplies  in  this  country  and  keep  out  world  sur- 
pluses. The  quota  premiums  can  be  illustrated  in  terms  of  19  59  prices  . 
For  the  calendar  year  1959,  the  New  York  duty  paid  price  of  spot  raw 
sugar  averaged  6.24  cents  per  pound.  By  deducting  the  tariff  of  .50 
cent  per  pound  we  get  an  ex-duty  price  of  5.74  cents.  For  1959  the 
cost  of  ocean  freight  and  insurance  on  shipping  sugar  from  Cuba  to 
New  York  averaged  0.39  cent  per  pound.  Deducting  this  gives  us  an 
average  f .  a,  s  .  Cuban  price  of  5.35  cents  per  pound  .  The  f .  a .  s  .  Cuban 
price  of  sugar  sold  for  export  to  the  world  market  in  1959  averaged 
2.97  cents  per  pound.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  5.35  cents 
which  Cuba  received  on  sugar  sold  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
and  the  price  of  2.97  cents  per  pound  which  Cuba  received  for  sugar 
sold  in  the  world  market  constitutes  the  quota  premium  of  2.38  cents 
per  pound.  This  is  the  premium  that  Cuba  and  our  other  suppliers  re- 
ceived over  and  above  the  world  price  as  a  result  of  the  quota  system 
provided  for  by  our  sugar  legislation. 

The  cuts  in  our  tariff  rates  and  the  substitution  of  quota  protection  for 
sugar  per mitted  Cuba  to  share  in  the  major  element  of  protection  given 
to  our  domestic  sugar  industry. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  deal  with  some  fallacious  criticisms  that 
have  been  made  about  our  sugar  quota  program.  First,  our  sugar  quota 
program,  which  was  enacted  in  1934,  is  sometimes  confused  with  our 
Treaty  of  Reciprocity  of  1902  which  provided  for  a  mutual  20  percent 
tariff  preference.  Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Program 
started  in  19 34  additional  advantages  were  given  Cuba.  Obviously  these 
reciprocity  arrangements  are  entirely  separate  from  the  benefits  given 
Cuba  under  the  sugar  program  . 
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Criticisms  have  also  been  made  at  times  because  our  import  quotas 
are  determined  unilaterally  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  bilaterally  with  the  Cuban  Government.  Clearly,  our  Government 
cannot  turn  over  to  foreign  governments  the  control  over  our  sugar 
supplies  and  imports  . 

Next,  it  has  been  charged  that  the  United  States  cut  the  quotas  for  im- 
ports from  Cuba  in  the  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  adopted  in  1956. 
The  facts  are  as  follows: 

Under  the  early  legislation  the  various  domestic  and  foreign  suppliers 
were  given  percentage  quotas.  Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  Cuba  sup- 
plied 28.6  percent  of  our  requirements. 

In  view  of  Cuba's  cooperation  in  supplying  sugar  during  the  war  and 
early  post-war  period  our  sugar  legislation  was  rewritten  in  1947  to 
protect  Cuba  from  a  post-war  slump.  Fixed  tonnage  quotas  were  es- 
tablished on  all  of  the  dornestic  areas  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines .  Cuba  was  authorized  to  supply  95-percent  of  all  Philippine  def- 
icits and  98.64  percent  of  all  increases  in  our  requirements.  In  the 
amendments  adopted  in  1951  this  participation  in  growth  was  main- 
tained at  the  high  level  of  96  percent. 

In  the  amendments  adopted  in  1956  each  supplying  area,  except  the 
Philippines,  was  permitted  to  benefit  from  the  growth  in  the  United 
States  market.  In  this  revision  Cuba's  participation  in  our  growth  was 
cut  from  96  percent  to  29.59  percent,  (This  was  still  approximately 
one  percent  above  its  pre-war  participation  of  28.6  percent.)  The 
important  feature,  however,  is  that  Cuba  was  permitted  to  retain  its 
previous  high  participation  in  our  requirements  up  to  8,350,000  tons. 
The  advantages  gained  by  other  supplying  areas  applied  only  to  that 
part  of  our  requirements  which  is  in  excess  of  8,350,000  tons.  The 
fact  is,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  meticulously  protected  Cuba's 
position  in  this  market  and  assured  her  a  share  in  our  future  growth. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  that  our  takings  of  Cuban  sugar  increased 
nearly  600,000  tons  from  1955  to  19  58.  I  trust  that  answers  that. 

As  a  means  of  understanding  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  quota  pro- 
gram, let  us  see  how  it  operated  in  1935,  the  first  full  year  it  was  in 
effect.  In  1935  the  United  State  s  imported  approximatejly  1 ,  830  , 000  tons 
of  Cuban  sugar.  For  that  sugar  the  Cuban  sellers  received  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  world  price,  which  was  0.88  cent  per  pound  plus  the  1935 
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quota  premium  of  1.33  cents  per  pound  or  a  total  price  of  2.21  cents 
per  pound.  As  a  result  Cuban  sellers  received  close  to  $81  million 
from  the  sale  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1935.  Of  this  a  little  over 
$32  million  represented  the  world  value  of  the  sugar  and  nearly  $49 
million  resulted  from  the  quota  premium.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
a  world  price  of  less  than  1  .00  cent  per  pound  was  too  low  to  provide  a 
fair  standard  of  living  for  Cuban  producers.  Also,  the  total  price  of 
2.21  cents  per  pound,  including  the  quota  premium,  was  reasonable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  consumers. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  program  worked  in  1959  and  I960  prior  to  the 
time  imports  from  Cuba  were  stopped.  During  1959  this  country  im.- 
ported  over  3,  200 , 000  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  and  during  I960  it  imported 
more  than  2,400,00.0  tons.  For  the  period  January  1959  through  July 
I960  the  world  price  averaged3.00  cents  per  pound,  f.a.s.  Cuba,  and 
the  quota  premium  averaged  2 .  29  cents  per  pound.  From  its  1959  sales 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  Cuba  received  approximately  $350  million 
of  which  $150  million  represented  the  quota  premium.  From  its  I960 
sales  to  this  country  Cuba  received  about  $250  million  of  which  $100 
million  represented  the  quota  premium. 

The  $350  million  which  Cuba  received  from  its  sales  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States  in  1959  is  afar  cry  from  the  $81  million  it  received  from 
such  sales  in  1935.  The  United  States  paid  Cuba  $600  million  for  sugar 
in  1959  and  I960.  This  included  premiums  of  $250  million  above  the 
world  market  value  of  the  sugar.  Surely  that  was  a  generous  subsi- 
dization of  the  Cuban  Government. 

No  doubt  there  was  justification  for  undertaking  the  sugar  quota  pro- 
gram in  1934  when  the  world  price  was  below  1  .00  cent  per  pound;  to- 
day the  world  price  is  over  3.00  cents  per  pound.  At  the  outset  of  the 
program  quota  premiums  were  modest;  today  the  premium  alone  ex- 
ceeds the  total  returns  foreign  producer  s  received  per  pound  of  sugar, 
including  the  quota  premium,  in  the  early  days  of  the  program.  In  1935 
Cuba  received  quota  premiums  totalling  $49  million.  The  full  duty 
countries  received  only  negligible  amounts.  In  1959  Cuba  received 
$150  million  in  quota  premiums  and  other  foreign  countries,  including 
the  Philippines,  received  over  $50  million  in  quota  premiums.  These 
huge  amounts  need  to  be  looked  at  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  foreign  recipients  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
consumer . 
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Certainly  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  sugar  needs  of  the  United 
States  would  rank  low  in  the  concern  of  the  pre  sent  Cuban  Government . 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  newspapers  report  that  a  leader  of  the  Cuban 
Government  is  now  in  Communist  countries  undertaking  to  work  out  a 
sales  program  for  substantially  the  entire  Cuban  sugar  crop.  More- 
over, Communistic  programs  in  agriculture  have  tended  to  be  less 
productive  than  capitalistic  programs.  In  addition,  a  Cuban  spokes- 
man has  emphasized  that  Cuba  in  the  future  will  carry  over  sugar  only 
to  the  extent  required  for  the  world  market,  thus  putting  this  country 
on  notice  that  Cuba  will  not  undertake  to  protect  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States.  For  the  time  being  at  least  Cuba  is  not  in  a  position 
to  offer  this  country  assurances  of  adequate  and  timely  supplies  at 
stabilized  prices.  Therefore  there  no  longer  seems  to  be  the  same 
basis  for  continuing  to  pay  her  the  quota  premiums  we  have  in  the  past. 

On  July  6,  i960,  President  Eisenhower  approved  new  amendments  to 
the  Sugar  Act  and  pursuant  thereto  established  the  I960  quota  for  Cuba 
at  a  level  of  2,419,655  tons,  700,000  tons  below  the  level  previously 
in  effect.  Through  a  series  of  actions,  total  quotas  were  increased 
from  9,400,000  to  10,400,000  tons,  and  1,200,000  tons  of  sugar  were 
reallocated  from  Cuba  to  other  foreign  suppliers.  In  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  322,000  tons  so  reallocated  were  purchased  at 
substantially  the  world  price  through  the  mechanism  of  a  fee  of  2  cents 
per  pound  required  to  be  paid  before  importation  is  authorized.  In  all 
other  cases  the  new  foreign  supplier  s  received  the  full  quota  premium. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts  that  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  our 
future  takings  of  Cuban  sugar.  Present  sugar  legislation  extends  only 
through  March  31,  1961  .  Since  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  the  new 
Congress  to  organize  and  pass  basically  new  legislation  in  time  to 
enable  this  country  to  obtain  its  requirements  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  quarter  of  1961,  it  seems  obvious  that  some  type  of  extension 
of  the  present  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  give  Congress  time  in 
which  to  act . 

In  the  writing  of  new  legislation  one  of  the  first  problems  Congress 
will  have  to  face  is  that  so  long  as  Cuba  remains  in  the  Communist 
orbit  it  will  be  an  undependable  source  of  supply  for  the  United  States. 
Presumably,  however,  the  Congress  will  wish  to  leave  the  door  open 
for  some  resumption  of  trade  in  the  event  Cuba  should  again  become 
free  and  friendly. 
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A  more  baffling  problem  that  Congress  will  face  will  be  how  to  deal 
with  the  requests  of  all  the  other  suppliers  who  want  to  sell  sugar  at 
premium  prices  in  the  United  States  , 

Without  attempting  to  be  exact,  it  appears  probable  that  requests  for 
new  and  additional  quotas  to  replace  supplies  from  Cuba  will  total 
around  4  million  to  5  million  tons  annually.  This  is  well  in  excess  of 
the  Cuban  quotas  of  recent  years  . 

In  undertaking  to  reduce  the  huge  quota  requests  to  the  available  mar- 
ket outlet  it  may  become  necessary  for  Congress  to  consider  the  abil- 
ity of  the  proposed  supplier  to  service  and  protect  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  market.  While  Cuba  was  our  ever -avail able  "sugar 
bowl,"  the  dependability  of  supplies  from  other  areas  was  of  little 
importance.  With  Cuba  no  longer  performing  that  function  the  assur- 
ance that  supplies  will  reach  our  refiners  as  they  are  needed  from 
other  areas  becomes  vitally  important. 

When  Congress  amended  the  Sugar  Act  last  summer  to  permit  the  re- 
duction and  reassignment  of  the  Cuban  quota,  it  took  the  trouble  to 
adopt  new  terminology  in  an  effort  to  emphasize  that  the  quotas  were 
not  being  taken  away  from  Cuba  on  a  permanent  basis  and  that  the 
countries  to  which  the  Cuban  quota  would  be  reassigned  would  not  have 
a  vested  right  to  it  in  the  future.  Those  efforts  were  appropriate  and 
desirable.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  when  price  premiums  a- 
mount  to  as  much  as  $1 50  million  a  year,  vested  interests  are  claimed 
automatically.  All  the  arguments  in  the  book  will  be  put  forth  by  pro- 
ducers desiring  to  sell  at  such  premium  prices.  Regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  either  Congress  or  the  administrative  agencies  the  vested 
interest  arguments  of  new  supplier s  will  become  stronger  as  the  period 
of  time  they  supply  our  market  increases. 

Economics  has  long  been  known  as  the  dismal  science.  Any  objective 
summary  of  the  present  Cuban  sugar  economy  and  its  prospects  is 
dismal  indeed. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS 


Date  announced  Nature  of  action 

October  18,  The  Agricultural   Stabilization   and  Conservation 

I960  State  Committees  of  3  states  issued  bases  and  pro- 

cedures for  establishing  proportionate  share  areas 
and/ or  farm  proportionate  shares  for  the  I960  crop 
of  sugar  beets.  This  completes  the  publication  of 
state  bases  and  procedures.  (See  October  18,  I960 
Federal  Register). 


November  1,  Determination  of  fair  and   reasonable  prices  for 

i960  i960  Florida  sugarcane  crop.  This  continues  for 

the  1960-crop  the  provisions  of  the  1959-crop  de- 
termination. (See  November  4,  I960  Federal  Reg- 
ister) . 


November  21,  Public  hearing  cinnounced  on  fair  and  reasonable 

i960  prices  for  196 1  crop  Hawaiian  sugar  cane  .  The  hear- 

ing will  begin  at  9:00  a.m.,  December  16,  I960  in 
the  Auditorium  of  the  Hilo  Electric  Light  Company, 
Ltd.,  Hilo,  Hawaii .  (Scheduled  for  publication  in 
November  26,  I960  Federal  Register). 


November  22,  Aseries  of  public  hearings  announced  on  wage  rates 

i960  and  prices  for  the   I96I  crop  of  sugar  beets.  The 

series  will  be  considered  as  one  hearing  and  tes- 
timony at  each  place  will  constitute  a  part  of  the 
same  record.  Persons  may  present  testimony  at 
any  of  the  designated  places.  The  hearings  will  be 


I 
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Date  announced 


Nature  of  action 


November  22, 
I960  (cont'd) 


held  between  December  5  and  December  19  >  I960 
in  the  following  cities:  Detroit,  Michigan  at  10 
a.m.  ,  December  5,  I960,  in  Court  Room  859  Fed- 
ercd  Building;  Fargo,  North  Dakota  at  10  a.m., 
December  7,  I960,  in  the  Community  Room ,  North- 
western Saving  &  Loan  Association,  720  Main  Street; 
Yakima,  Washington  at  10  a.m.,  December  10, 
I960,  in  the  Chinook  Hotel;  Greeley,  Colorado  at 
10  a.m.,  December  13,  I960,  in  the  Elks  Club, 
922-9th  Street;  Berkeley,  California  at  10  a.m., 
December  19,  I960,  Room  215  Stead  Building,  I960 
Addison  Street.  (See  November  23,  I960  Federal 
Register) . 
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STATISTICAL  SERIES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 
HIGHLIGHTS 

1.  October  I960  sugar  deliveries  for  continental  U.S.  consumption, 
696,000  short  tons,  raw  value  (preliminary) ,  down  14Z ,  000  tons  from 
September  I960,  and  up  44,000  from  October  1959.  January-October 
I960  deliveries  7,856,000  short  tons,  raw  value  (preliminary)  up 
128,000  tons  or  1.7  percent  from  same  1959  period.  Final  data  for 
September  I960  deliveries,  838,000  tons  --  previously  published  pre- 
liminary as  834,000  tons. 


2.  Primary  distributors'  stocks  October  29,  I960  were  1,300,000 
short  tons,  raw  value  (preliminary),  up  53,000  tons  from  a  year  ear- 
lier, and  u£  316,000  tons  from  end  September  I960.  During  October 
stocks  of  beet  processors  increased  by  428,000  tons;  stocks  of  other 
primary  distributors  decreased  --  refiners  by  100,000  tons  (to  near 
the  level  of  a  year  ago),  importers  of  direct-consumption  sugar  by 
12,000  tons,  and  mainland  sugarcane  processors  by  about  500  tons. 


3.  Charges  to  quotas  through  November  10,  1 960  were  7 ,  575 ,  000  short 
tons,  raw  value.  In  addition,  1,200,000  tons  of  non-quota  purchase 
sugar  had  been  authorized  for  purchase  of  which  about  968,000  tons 
had  been  authorized  for  entry. 


4.  Regionally,  January-September  I960  total  sugar  deliveries  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  1959  period  were  U2_  1  .  2  percent  with  deliveries 
to  the  North  Central  and  Southern  regions  up  3 .  5  and  2.2  percent, 
respectively,  and  other  regions  down  1.0  to  2.0  percent. 
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Table  1.  -  Sugar  supply  and  disposition  by  primary  distributors,  January-September  I960 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 


Item  : 

Beet 

proc-  , 
essors-' 

:  Importers: 

Main-  : 
land  : 
cane  : 

Refiners  : 

proc-  1, 
essors-': 

Raw  : 

Refined  : 

Net 
total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

ih) 

(6) 

SUPPLY 

1,    Inventory  Jan.  1,  I960 

1,223,359 

39,3h9 

19,026 

U06,522 

317,036 

2,005,292 

2.     Production  and  movement 

a. 

Received  as  direct- 
consumption  sugar 

0 

560,371 

0 

0 

5,937 

566,308 

b. 

Produced  from  beets  or 
cane 

Less  deliveries  to 
refiners 

O  f  oou 

n 
U 

u 

117,016 
113,757 

0 
0 

0) 

) 

0) 

67U,119  3/ 

c. 

Receipts  of  raws  by 
refiners 

Less  raws  melted 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

5,006,2li5  h/ 
5,02lj,o5o 

0) 
0) 

-    17,805  5/ 

d. 

Refined  from  raws 
melted 

0 

0 

0 

0 

li,  982, 200 

a, 982, 200 

e. 

Adjustments 

-  263 

-  2,977 

-  226 

-  276 

-  2,250 

-  5,992 

f. 

Sub- total 

670,597 

557, 39U 

3,033 

-  18,081 

li,985,887 

6,198,830 

g- 

Net  total  supply 

1,893,956 

596,7li3 

22,059 

388,ItUl 

5,302,923 

8,20^,122 

DISPOSITION 


Distribution  for 

a.  Quota  purposes  1,668,553  U76,667  21,517  2,895  li,990,771  7,160,1^03 

b.  Export  0  9,782  0  0  29,619  39,U01 

c.  Livestock  feed  323  18,87^  0  0  683  19,880 

d.  Sub-total  1,668,876  505,323  21,517  2,895  5,021,073  7,219,68[i 
Inventory  Sept.  30,  I960  225, 080  91,li20  51^2  385, 5U6  6/  281,850  6/  981, U38 
Total  distribution  and 

inventory  1,893,956  596, 7U3  22,059  388,U1,1  5,302,923  8,201^,122 


1/  Direct-consumption  sugar  only. 

2/  Processor-refiners  are  included  with  refiners. 

3/  Production  less  deliveries  of  raw  sugar  to  refiners. 

h/  Includes   113,757  tons  delivered  from  mainland  cane  processors. 

5/  Receipts  plus  production  of  raw  sugar  by  refiners  less  melt. 

6/  Includes  mainland  cane  sugar  not  yet  charged  to  quota:  Raws,  678;  Refined  1,63U;  Total  2,312. 
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Table  2  .-Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  for  direct  consungjtion,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii 
during  January-September  I960  and  1959 


Item  : 

I960  : 

1959  : 

Change  1959 
to  I960 

(.Short  tons,  raw  valued 

Continental  United  States 
Refiners'  raw 

Beet  processors'  refined 
Iirporters'  direct  consumption 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors' 
Total 

2,895 

1,668,876 
505,323 
21,517 
7,219,6«U 

1,992 

1,601,071 
572,213 
17,517 
7,151, bll 

+1+1  +  +  + 

903 

67,805 
66,890 
U,ooo 
67,873 

For :  Export 

Livestock  feed 
Continental  consumption  1/ 

39, UOl 
19,880 
7,160,U03 

1;8,560 
27,77U 
7,075,1)77 

+ 

9,159 
7,891) 

81),  926 

Puerto  Rico 
Hawaii 

81i,309 
35,139 

82,2U0 
31^,1)67 

+ 
+ 

2,069 
972 

1/  Includes  deliveries  for  United  Stc 

ites  Military  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

Table  3  .-Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  primary  distributors 
I960  and  1959 

in  the  continental  United 

States, 

September  30, 

Item  : 

I960  : 

1959  : 

Change  1959 
to  I960 

Refiners:    Raw  1/ 

Refined  1/ 
Sub-total 
Beet  processors,  refined 
Importers,  direct-consumption 
Mainlsjnd  sugarcane  processors  2/ 
Total 


385,51)6 
281,850 
667,396 
225,080 
91,1)20 

 51)2 

90U,ii38 


392,1)07 
250,891 

221,1)81) 
88,302 

 695 

953,779 


-  6,861 

+  30.959 

+  %,09ti 

+  3,596 

+  3,116 

-  153 

+  30,659 


l/  Includes  mainland  cane  sugar  not  yet  charged  to  quota 

1959  -  Raws,  h;  Refined,  2,396;  Total,  2,1)00. 
2/  Establishments  that  acquire  no  raw  sugar  from  others  for  refining 

included  in  refiners'  stocks. 


1960  -  Raws,  678;  Refined,  1,631);  Total,  2,31?; 
Processor-refiner  stocks  are 


Table  U  .-Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  for  direct  consumption,  October  and  January- 


October,  I960  and  1959 


Item 


I960  1/ 
October 


January-October  October 
(, Short  tons,  raw  value;  ~ 


1959 


January-OctobeF" 


Refiners 

Beet  processors 

Importers 

Mainland  sugarcane  processors 
Total 

For :  Export 

Livestock  feed 
Continental  consumption  3/ 


517,577 
11)3,630 
33,882 
500  2/ 
695, 5B9  " 

N.A. 
N.A. 

695,589 


5,5Ui,5U5 
1,812,506 
539,205 
22,017 
7,915,273 

39,1)01  1)/ 
19,880  V 
7,855,992 


1)^9,255 
161),  667 
U3,161) 
1,668 
65H,751) 

3,eili 
2,688 
652,252 


5,1)10,265 
1,765,738 
615,377 
19,185 
7,810,565 

52,371) 
30,1)62 
7,727,729 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Estimated. 
I)/  January-SeptemBer  only. 


3/  Includes  deliveries  for  U.  S.  military  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 


Table  5 .-Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  primary  distributors  in  the  continental  United  States,  October  29, 


1960  and  October  31,  1959 


dhange  1959 
to  I960 


Item 


I960  1/ 


!  1959  ; 

(.Short  tons,  raw  value T 


Refiners'  Raw 

Refined 

Sub-total 
Beet  processors'  refined 
Inporters'  direct-consumption 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors 
Total 


291),  367 
273,21)1) 
567,611 
653,101) 
79.518 

0  2/ 
1,300,  i!33 


271,61)0 
302,978 
571i,61b 
589,218 
68,638 
11).  608 
1,21,7  08i! 


+  22,727 

-  29.731) 

-  7,007 
+  63,886 
+  10,880 

-  li).608 
+  53^151 


1/  Preliminary.' 
"l/  Estimated. 
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Table  6  .-Mainland  sugar:    Production  and  quota  charges  January-September  I960  and  1959 


Item 

:  I960 

\  1959 

Change  1959 
to  I960 

(Short  tons,  raw  value J 

Production 

Mainland  cane 

116, 5U9 

90,5U6 

+ 

26,003 

Domestic  beet 

670,597 

589  hkO 

+ 

81,157 

Total 

7y7,lli6 

679, 9B6 

+ 

167, 166 

Quota  charges 

Mainland  cane: 

Louisiana  sugarcane  processors 

For  further  processing 

219 

318 

99 

For  direct-consumption 

lii,071 

13,108 

+ 

963 

Louisiana  processor-refiners 

38,103 

31,163 

+ 

6,9U0 

Florida  sugarcane  processors 

120,199 

92,256 

+ 

27.91(3 

Sub-total 

172,592 

136; 8U5 

+ 

35,71*7 

Beet  processors 

1,668,553 

1,599,825 

+ 

68,728 

Total 

1  8a  U5 

i;736;670 

+ 

10ii,it75 

Table  7  , -Sugar  receipts  of  refiners  and  importers  by  source  of  supply  1/  January-September  I960  and 
1959 


Source  of  Supply 

:                 Raw  sugar  : 

Direct-consunption 
sugar 

:  I960 

:           1959  : 

1960  : 

1959 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 

Offshore 

Foreign 

Cuba 

Philippines 
Other  countries 

1,9U2,352 
937,112 
61il,860 

2.U95.236 
886,175 
169.295 

32U.li90 
35,385 
81(,2D4 

li02,978 
36,100 
71.250 

Sub- total 

3,521,321; 

3,550.706 

mx,m 

510,328 

Domestic 

Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

675,278 
685,718 
6,95U 

737, 3U8 
6U2,295 
12,302 

5,931  2/ 
116,282 
0 

16,819  2/ 
118,898 
0 

Sub-total 

1.367.950 

1,391,9U5 

122,219 

135.717 

Total  offshore 

U,  889,2714 

U,9li2,65l 

566,308 

61;6,0li5 

Mainland  cane  area 

113,757 

88,8ii9 

0 

0 

Acquired  for  reprocessing  and  san^iles 

3,211i 

2,735 

0 

0 

Grand  Total 

5.006, 2li5 

5,03^,235 

566,308 

61i6,0ii5 

1/  Includes  quota  exenpt  sugar  as  follows: 

Purpose               :              Importers  : 

Refiners 

:  Total 

:        I960  : 

1959  : 

1966      :  1959 

:  I960 

1959 

(Short  tons,  raw  valued 

Feed  29,li35 
Re-export  9,762 
Over  quota  under  Sugar 

Regulation  817.8(c)  0 

27,522 

18,52U 

0 

1,238  88U 
38,618  35,6U5 

691  0 

30,673 
U8,380 

691 

28,l406 
51i,l69 

0 

Total  39,197 

li6,Ol|6 

iiO,5U7  36,529 

79,7l*li 

82,575 

2/  Refined  sugar  received  by  refiners. 
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Table    8. -Status  of  I960  Sugar  Quotas  as  of  November  10,  I960 


ureair 
for 

unarge  ^o  quota  &  on-  i/  : 
:  set  to  -drawback  of  duty"  : 

Unfilled 

balance 

drawback 

Direct  : 

Direct 

Area 

:         Quota  : 

of 

duty 

Total  : 

consump-  : 
tion  2/  : 

Total  : 

consump- 
tion 

Short  tons. 

raw  value 

Domestic  beet 
Mainland  cane 
Hawaii  3/ 
Puerto  Eico  3/ 

Republic  of  the" 

Philippines 
Cuba 

Other  foreign 
countries 

2,5ll;,9U5 
773,873 
9liO,2jltli 
693,620 
8,6l8 

980,000 
2,la9,655  V 

li32,9U5 

2,liOl( 
l,li93 

1,855,000 
337,000 

( ojy coy 

880,319 
6,95a 

980,000 
2,39a,211  5/ 

358,513 

^  9).? 

138,253 

U2,311 
312,7li2 

66,151 

659, 9a5 
a36,873 
177,155 
13,301 

75,925 

29,681 
13,301 

a,76a 

Total  Quotas 

8,96U,100 

3,897 

7,575,286 

565,399 

1,36a, 863 

a7,7U6 

Subject  to  Section 

ao8  (b)  of  Act  l,a35,900  (For  status  see  Table  10.) 

Total  Requirements  10,a00,000 


Details  of  other  foreign 

country  quotas 

Peru 

138,827 

1,166 

82,aa6 

10,852 

57,5a7 

Dominican  Republic 

130,957 

307 

129,355 

8,281 

1,909 

Mexico 

115,809 

15 

101,182 

18,015 

ia,6a2 

Nicaragua 

19,766 

5 

18,056 

10,539 

1,715 

Haiti 

9,105 

0 

9,010 

0 

95 

Netherlands 

a,a27 

0 

a,a27 

a,a27 

0 

China 

a,  218 

0 

a,  210 

a,  210 

8 

Panama 

a,  218 

0 

a,  218 

a,  218 

0 

Costa  Rica 

a,  202 

0 

a,  195 

a,i95 

7 

Canada 

631 

0 

631 

631 

0 

United  Kingdom 

516 

0 

516 

516 

0 

Belgium 

182 

0 

181 

181 

1 

British  Guiana 

8a 

0 

83 

83 

1 

Hong  Kong 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Total 

a32,9a5 

i,a93 

358,513  7/ 

66,151 

75,925 

579 
1,909  6/ 

a96  " 
1,668 
95 

0  6/ 
8  ~ 
0 
7 

0  6/ 

0  V 

1  V 
1 

 0  6/ 


a,76a 


 LIQUID  SUUAH  8/  

Wine  gallons  of  72  percent  toTal  sugar  content 


Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
British  West  Indies 


7,176,6a8 
830,89a 
300,000 


7,176,6a8 
73a, 680 
0 


0 

396, 2ia 
300,000 


1/  These  data  include  the  following:     (,a}  Domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  partly  estimated;  [,h)  all 
~    other  sugar  entered  or  authorized  for  entry  as  of  November  10,  I960, 

2/  Includes  raw  sugar  for  direct-consumption  from  Cuba  16,868;  Philippines  5,8a8;  Hawaii  10;  Total  22,726. 
3/  Despite  deficits  declared,  full  quotas  remain  available  as  follows:    Hawaii  1,265,375;  Puerto  Rico 
~    1,323,111;  Virgin  Islands  l8,oa3. 

a/  Including  39,752  tons  for  balance  of  I960  after  July  6  as  established  by  Presidential  Proclamation 
~    No.  3355. 

5/  Difference  from  quota  results  from  outtvims  to  date  smaller  than  quantities  authorized  prior  to  July  3. 
"E/  Sugar  held  in  Customs  custody    pending  availability  of  quota;    Canada  1,282;  Hong  Kong  66;  Netherlands 
~    17,338;  United  Kingdom  l,6aa,  Belgium  590.    Held  for  quota-exempt  purposes,  2,0ia  from  Dominican  Republic. 
7/  Under  Sec.  212  (1)  charges  to  quotas  exclude  5  tons  from  Sweden,  10  tons  from  Brazil,  Ireland,  West 
~    Germany  and  from  each  other  country  listed. 

8/  Under  Sec.  212  (3)  2,82a  gallons  were  entered  from  France;  13,701  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  360  from 

~  Australia.  

Table  9  .-Quota-exempt  sugar  entered  under  Sections  212  (k)  and  211  ^a;  as  of  November  10,  19bO  ~ 


For 


Source 


li'eed 


Reexport 
Short  tons,  raw  value 


Total 


Brazil 
Canada 
Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 
Mexico 
Peru 
Total 


0 
7 

22,598 
6,oa8 
2,217 

 571 


1,135 

0 

10,713 
21,73a 
10,96a 
a,  898 


1,135 
7 

33,311 
27,782 
13,181 
5.a69 
80,865 
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Table  10. -Status  of  Non-Quota  Purchase  Sugar  as  of  November  10,  I960 


NOVEMBER  I960 


Authorized  : 

Authorized  for  Entry  For  V  : 

Total 

Area  : 

for  : 
PurcbMe  : 

Further  : 
Processing  ; 

Direct-  : 
Consunption  : 

Unfilled 
Balance 

Short  tons. 

raw  value 

Dominican  Republic 

321,857 

155,606 

0 

166,251 

Mexico 

281i,628 

280,990 

1,997 

i,6ia 

Philippines 

176,J;26 

176,li33 

0 

0 

Peru 

135,000 

106, 99U 

0 

28,006 

Brazil 

100,3lt7 

99,358 

0 

989 

British  W.  Indies  and 
British  Guiana 

92,765 

81,017 

0 

11,71^8 

Haiti 

26,567 

2lt,286 

0 

2,281 

Nicaragua 

22,000 

9,26U 

2,000 

10,736 

Costa  Rica 

6,267 

U,281i 

1,999 

0 

China  (Formosa) 

6,258 

6,267 

0 

0 

Panama 

6,258 

0 

2,000 

U,258 

Netherlands 

6,129 

O,  J  I'l 

15 

El  Salvador 

6,000 

5,898 

0 

102 

Guatemala 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

Canada 

1,657 

0 

1,657 

0 

-L,  jpp 

0 

1,351 

1, 

u 

Belgium 

U78 

0 

li78 

0 

Hong  Kong 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Total 

1,200,000 

950,397  2/ 

17,60U  2/ 

232,031 

Not  authorized  for  purchase 

235,900 

Total  subject  to  Section 
toe  (b)  of  Act 

l,ii35,900 

1/  Adjusted  for  available  final  outturn  data  which  accounts  for  excess  of  7  tons  for  the  Philippines, 
16  tons  for  Costa  Rica,  and  9  tons  for  China. 


2/  Of  the  quantities  shown,  898,695  tons  for  further  processing  and  17,60tt  tons  for  direct-consumption 
were  authorized  on  or  before  October  31,  I960, 
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Table  11. -Charges  to  quotas  and  direct-consumption  limits,  including  offsets  to  drawback  of  duty, 
January-October  I960  and  1959  V 


Total 

:  Direct-consuBfition 

:  1960 

1959 

I960          :  1959 

Short  tons, 

raw  value 

Domestic  beet 
Mainland  cane 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Philippines 
Cuba 

Other  foreign  countries 
Total 

Details  of  other  foreign 
countries 


1,812,000 
255,000 
763,122 
877,193 
6,95ii 
980,000 

2, 39U, 211 
3140,553 


1,76U,U67 
212,596 
868,2l;U 
832,990 
12,302 
980,000 

3,090,li32 
2148,217 


5,9li2 
1314, 9U7 

142,311 
312,7142 

65,131 
561,673 


19,891 
129,831 

37,719 
375,705 

62,1460 
625,666 


Peru 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Haiti 

Netherlands 
China 
Panama 
Costa  Rica 
Canada 

United  Kingdom 
Belgium 
British  Guiana 
Hong  Kong 
Total 


614,770 
128,980 
101,273 

18,056 
9,010 

l4,l427 

14,210 
14,218 
14,195 
631 
516 
181 
83 

 3 

31jO,553 


78,507 
80,562 
53,181 
12,887 
7,025 
3,731 
3,623 
3,651 
3,616 
631 
516 
180 
8I4 

 3 

2i4B,a7 


10,2714 
7,906 
17,9148 
10,539 
0 

l4,l427 

14,210 

14,218 
U,195 

631 
516 
181 

83 

 3 

65,131 


9,0514 
8,98l4 
lii,l403 
10,a69 
3,515 
3,731 
3,623 
3,651 
3,616 
631 
516 
180 
8I4 

 3 

62,l460 


LIQUID  SUGAR 

1960  =   .    .   .  , 

Wine  gallons  of  72  percent  total  sugar  content 


Cuba  7,176,6i;8  7,970,558 

Dominican  Republic  l43l4,680  830,8914 

British  West  Indies  0  0 


1/  These  data  include  the  following:  (a)  For  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  partly  estimated; 
~    (b)  all  other  sugar  entered  or  authorized  for  entry  as  of  October  31. 

2/  In  addition,  691  tons  were  entered  under  bond  for  refining,  to  be  charged  to  the  1961  quota. 
 1  

Table  12. -Quota-exempt  sugar  entered  or  authorized  for  entry  under  Sections  212  (Ji)  and  211  (a), 
January-October  I960  and  1959 


For 

Source 

:  Feed 

:  Reexport 

Total 

:        19o0  : 

1959 

:        1966  : 

1959  : 

1960  : 

1959 

Short  tons,  raw 

value 

Brazil 

0 

800 

1,135 

10,856 

1,135 

11,656 

Canada 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Costa  Rica 

0 

I496 

0 

0 

0 

I496 

Cuba 

22,598 

23,532 

10,713 

27,527 

33,311 

51,059 

Dominican  Republic 

6,0U8 

7,530 

21,7314 

6,861 

27,782 

114,391 

Mexico 

2,09l4 

2,676 

11,318 

3,700 

13,U12 

6,376 

Nicaragua 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Panama 

0 

635 

635 

Peru 

571 

21 

It,  898 

5,386 

5,l469 

5,1407 

Total 

31,318 

35,055 

149,798 

514,965 

61,116 

90,020 
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State 

Importers 

Mainland 

and 

:       Cane  sugar ■ 

Beet  sugar 

of  direct- 

cane  sugar 

region 

:  refiners 

processors 

consumption 

mills 

Total 

sugsir 

New  England 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hanpshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Sub-total 

Mid-Atlantic 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Sub-total 

North  Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Sub-total 

Southern 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delav;are 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Sub-total 

Western 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Vv^oming 
Sub-total 


117,972 
62,670 

hl3,9hS 
28,890 
h3,hn 
22,786 

7U9,737 


61;2,178 
1,361,089 

960,137 
2,963,l40li 


710,821 
3UO,7UU 
hO,S93 
36,7U6 
276,3li9 
23,309 
231,785 
19,032 
1,293 
779,70li 
1,866 
911,230 
2,556,U72 


236,809 
97,291 
21,U76 
U0,993 
167, 6U5 
336,680 
188,338 
319,005 
333,1145 
153,321 
300,095 
10^,369 
ll46,911i 
269,756 
590, 9U9 
239,5814 
92,033 


2, SOS 
23,1495 
6142,782 
5,l426 

l4,39i4 

2,653 
6,218 
II.I497 
U3,976 

U,l4l2 

59,939 

 775 

808,072 


1/ 

Hundredweights" 


1,659 
8,650 


10,309 


832,035 
113,932 
117,638 

88,208 
301,803 
132,376 
117,067 
100,982 

31,5149 
123,107 

146,708 
166,251 
2,171,656 


17,373 
92,102 
109,1475 


929 
13,867 
1,062,350 
90,002 
53,0814 
23,658 
3,868 
15,103 
121,015 
85,231 
2214,813 
9.852 
1,703,772 


14,188 
2140 
5,373 

2,100 


17,901 


65,U01 
133,107 
185,167 
383,675 


8,200 
8,206 
350 

7,200 
350 


15,291 

26,710 
66,307 


820 
3,136 
110,625 
17,898 
26,759 

35,662 

98,668 

10,335 

5,20U 
128,8014 
5,812 


37,960 


26,800 
21,000 
85,760 


11,635 
1,205 
12,8140 

3,305 
1,659 


1,032 
5,996 


122,160 
62,910 

1479,321 
28,890 
145,571 
28,786 

767,638 


707,579 
1,1495  ,  855 
1,153,95U 
3,357,388 


1,562,691 
1462,882 
158,581 
1214, 95I4 
585,352 
156,035 
350,057 
120,0114 
32,8142 
918,102 
l48,57U 
287,191 

^,B07,^75 


236,809 
97,291 
22,296 
14^,129 
281,575 
3514,578 
215,097 
320,6614 
368,807 
153,321 
398,763 
121,7142 
157,2149 
269,756 
689,287 
368,388 
97.8I45 
14,197,597 


3,h3h 
37,362 
1,713,092 
95,1428 
57,1478 
26,311 
10,086 
26,600 
191,791 
89,6143 
305,752 
10,627 
2,597,60U 


Grand  total  10,716,088  3,995,212  997,366  18,836  15,727,502 

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
oasis. 
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J.  'J.     -1.  w              —A  J.  ^ 

State 

"  —  -v'   7 

Importers 

Mainland 

and 

Cane  sugar 

Beet  sugar 

of  direct- 

cane  sugar 

region 

refiners 

processors 

consumption 

mills 

Total 

sugar 

Hundredweights-^ 


New  England 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hajnp  shire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Sub-total 

Mid-Atlantic 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Sub-total 

North  Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Sub-total 

Southern 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Sub-total 

Western 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Vfyoming 
Sub-total 


908,186 
51i3,6l2 
3,805,651 
282,353 
391,616 
172,723 

6,m,mi 


5,670,729 
11,613,890 

7,783,321 
i55,667;9W 


6,079,216 
2,588,010 
1;55,325 
382,976 
2,1j91,738 
315,955 
2,299,807 
195,9i47 
6,931 
6,076,l51i 
23,299 
1,072,577 
21,987,93$ 


2,3ii7,720 
921, h08 
175,003 
366,2146 
1,233,268 
3,905,7U7 
1,911,599 
2,805,21*6 
2,865,895 
1,575,397 
2,559,187 
986,29li 
1,355,290 
2,755,388 
5,358,158 
1,721,U68 
723,635 
33,566,9W 


23,832 
279,653 
5,li57,928 
61i,86l 
35,616 
16,868 
5l4,lU2 
10h,25U 
li70,779 
U3,296 
556,556 
5,999 


117,980 
117, Ull 
235,391 


6,360,535 
833,379 
1,228,667 
769,351 
2,051,059 
1,636,536 
1,058,730 
999,800 
260,000 
8U2,2h7 
373,089 
1,501,79U 
17,915,187 


30,337 
1 

7,51iO 
1 

225,306 

1,001,665 

1,600 
1,266,U50 


12,785 
158,276 
7, 37a, 756 
806,ljl47 
273, 9U3 
262,763 
31,926 
m9,925 
816,998 
523,619 
1,276,721 
83,011^ 
11,771  173 


U7,718 
7,030 
85,1*63 
900 
2U,li20 
66,001 
231,532 


550,22li 
1,311,632 
1.665,601 
3,527^37 


li5,505 
25,675 
6,728 

172, 15U 
1,661 


92,01*3 


53,821* 


397,590 


11,1*60 
1*6,908 
1,631,391* 
391,306 
85,916 
1,188  2/ 
286,1*31 

775,01*3 
2,827 
99,155 
33,900  2/ 
71*,  713 
799,087 
1*5,500 
it,  281*,  828 


217,638 


122,i*39 
128,259 
1*68,336 


1,11*0 
1,500 

?75I*0 

2,001 

 28 

— 7;m 

161*,  350 
23 

3 

1,000 

3,609 
11 

5,806 
171*,  802 


1*,1*10 
1 

101*,  086 
20,21^3 
6,05U 
25,520 

10,31*5 


l*a,726 
8,887 
7 

221*,  ^79 


1,200 
681* 


1,037,01*1* 
550,61*2 

3,892,611* 
283,253 
1*16,036 
238.721* 

6,1*18,'313 


6,222,951* 
13,01*3,502 

9,566,361 
28,832,81? 


12,61*9,606 
3,1*1*7,087 
1,690,720 
1,152,330 
1*, 715,951 
1,951*,  152 
3,362,ia6 
1,195,758 
266,931 
7,016,250 
396,388 
2,628,195 

1*0  W5  5li* 


2,352,130 
951,71*5 
186,1*61* 
Ia3,l51* 
2,968,71*9 
1*,  317, 296 
2,011,109 
2,831,951*  2/ 
3,152,327 
1,585,71*2 
3, 331*,  230 
1,211*, 1*27 
1,1*51*,1*U5 
2, 831*, Oil*  2/ 
6,1*1*3,1*23 
2,520,562 
770,735 
39,31*2,506 


36,617 
1*37,929 
13,051,522 
871,992 
309,559 
279,631* 
86,068 
251*,  179 
l,lao,2l6 
566,915 
1,961,536 
89.013 
19,355  186 


Grand  total   93,920,71*9  31,188,201  8,909,71*3^   1*05.637  13l*.l*2l*.330 

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
"^^^j^i  ^.-AMi^  hundredweights  previously  irxcluueu    as  deliveries  to  Louisiana  should  have  oeen  included 
as  deliveries  to  Tennessee.    The  January-September  delivery  data  have  b«en  adjusted  accordingly. 
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Table  l5. -Primary  Distribution  of  Sugar,  Continental  United  States  by  States,  January-September  I960 
 and  1959  


:  Cane 

sugar 

:  Beet 

Total 

all  , 

:  refiners 

:          processors  : 

Primary  Distributors  L' 

R6^ion 

•           n  QAr\ 

!  lyou 

:        I960  : 

1959  : 

X70U 

Thousands  of  hundredwei^ts 

17"  

Nsw  EnglcLTid, 

988 

986 

1,037 

1,01|1 

Mflins 

5I4U 

538 

551 

552 

Massachusetts 

^  y  ouo 

3  Roll 

3  999 
-J ,  777 

New  Hampshire 

232 

286 

286 

Rhode  Island 

U16 

1;18 

V  CX  lllxjll  0 

1  RQ 
XU7 

23fi 

^J3X 

Sub- total 

6,291 

6,ljl8 

lien   u d  AC  V 

762 

6  223 

u, 

W     X  UX  IV 

11  6lii 

11  821 

118 

13  Oliii 

13 , 107 

X^ CI  11  iuj'  X.  V  cU  1  J. cL 

7  7R^ 

117 

7,  poo 

9  677 

Sub-total 

25,06B 

TO? 

28  0^^ 

29,132 

ilUx  l/ll    V^CilwX  cLL 

J.  J  1  LllUXO 

6,079 

6,031 

6  3Al 

P3  7O  f 

12,650 

12,196 

Tn/i  "1  a 
J-IiUX-dllcl 

2,588 

2,373 

R33 

3,Ui7 

2,995 

1  229 

±y  ^^7 

1  691 
X,  oyx 

1  677 

J~yOl  f 

Kansas 

769 

(  ^7 

69ii 

1  T?2 

1  228 

Michigan 

^  ,  J7  ^ 

2  0^1 

J  X — >J 

Ji  716 

]i  7Rfi 

Minnesota 

36)  1 

1  637 

1  '^33 

X.3  J  J  J 

X,  7^4 

1  R97 

X,  U7  1 

ILLooUlXX  X 

?  "^00 

2  186 

1  0^59 

9li5 

3  362 

3  162 

-i-y  u 

?3T 

1  000 

860 

1  1 96 

X,  X7(_> 

1  1 0)] 

X  ,  Xwu 

WnT'  +  b  DaVot  a 

ItUX    Lfli  X/ctXVWUCL 

7 

8 

260 

302 

267 

313 

Ohio 

6  076 

5,8U8 

8U2 

861 

7  016 

(  y  UXU 

6  81i3 

South  Dakota 

1 9 

-1-7 

373 

32l( 

396 

'3113 

Wi  s  c  ons  in 

1  073 

1  027 

1  ^01 

1  lifili 

2  628 

2  553 

Sub -total 

21,900 

17  9T^ 

xi  ,  7x;? 

16  91^9 

L0''L75 

59  099 

Southern 

Alabaina 

2  3li8 

2,hl8 

2  ^^2 

2  li26 

Arkansas 

922 

'81i9 

30 

liO 

7 

889 

Delaware 

175 

163 

187 

X-U  f 

176 

X-  1  u 

rH  *;+T*"i  ct.   rs'T  P.nT  nmb"!  a 
uj^ij  ux  j_ ^  V                             J-  a. 

366 

39  "5 

111  3 

1,233 

1,165 

* 

2,969 

2,929 

Georgia 

3,906 

3,690 

8 

7 

U,317 

li,17li 

Kentucky 

1,912 

l,761i 

2,011 

1,828 

Louisiana 

9  fine; 

2  R32 

2  RRn 

Maryland 

2  866 

2  703 

3  Ti? 

3  096 

J  ,  U7U 

Mississippi 

l''^7^ 

X-  3  ^  /  > 

1  6';8 

X-  3  U^U 

1  ^86 

1  663 

INtJX  Ull    OdX  (JJ-XJld. 

2  559 

2,5L7 

3  33)1 

3  Ifil 
^  ,  xux 

Oklahoma 

986 

9li9 

20  ^ 

1    21  ^ 
X,  cx;p 

1  T^li 

South  Carolina 

1,U32 

X,  u;?i4 

X,  ;?UJ4 

Tennessee 

2  755 

2  622 

2  83)1 

2  67^^ 

Texas 

?'22li 

1  002 

93=? 
7  J  J 

6  )i)i3 

6  2)1)1 

Virginia 

J.  J  f  <1 1. 

1  67^ 

2 

8 

2  ^^21 

2  37)1 

West  Virginia 

7PJi 

7  "19 
f  ^7 

771 

(  /  X 

80li 

Sub -total 

■^J  B6ii 

1, 267 

1,196 

3H  )i9? 

Western 

fiT  a ^ W"a 

2h 

31 

13 

23 

37 

5U 

Ayn  7  on  a 

280 

280 

158 

159 

U38 

Cali-f  ornia 

5,158 

5,60l4 

7,375 

7,096 

13,051 

13,073 

Colorado 

65 

56 

806 

783 

872 

SUl 

Idaho 

36 

36 

27li 

266 

310 

302 

Montana 

17 

15 

263 

271 

280 

286 

Nevada 

51i 

58 

32 

32 

86 

90 

New  Mexico 

loU 

103 

150 

172 

25^ 

283 

Oregon 

1^71 

5214 

817 

907 

1,U10 

1,529 

Utah 

h3 

hi 

52U 

511; 

567 

568 

Washington 

556 

533 

1,276 

1,359 

1,961 

1,966 

Wyoming 

6 

5 

83 

90 

89 

95 

Sub- total 

7,1U 

7,292 

11,771 

11,672 

19,555 

19,528 

Grand  total  ^  93,921  92,732  31,188  23  syix         13U,h2L  132,798 

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
"  basis. 

2/  Includes  deliveries  by  irqjorters  of  direct-consumption  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar  mills. 
*    Less  than  500  cwts. 
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Table  16. -Sugar  prices 

Raw  cane 

Year 

For  New 

York  delivery 

:  U. 

S.  and 

and 

Spot  price  1/:  Fr 

eight  and 

"World" 

1 

World" 

Month 

#6 

insurance 

:  F,A.S.  Cuba  :  F. 

A.S.  Cuba  :  Differential 

Cents  per 

pound 

1955-59  monthly  av. 

5.66 

0.U3 

5.23 

3.67 

+1.56 

1956  monthly  av. 

5.77 

0.36 

5.U1 

3.50 

+1.91 

1959  monthly  av. 

5,7li 

0.39 

5.35 

2.97 

+2.38 

1959 

November 

5.9U 

0.)4l 

5.53 

2.96 

+2.57 

December 

5.67 

O.hh 

5.23 

3.00 

+2.23 

1960 

January 

5.39 

O.kh 

U.95 

2.97 

+1.98 

February 

5.50 

O.hh 

5.06 

3.02 

+2.0U 

March 

5.61 

O.hl 

5.iii 

3.05 

+2.09 

April 

5.67 

O.hl 

5.20 

3,0U 

+2.16 

May 

5.59 

o.W 

5.11; 

3.05 

+2.09 

June 

5.75 

O.hh 

5.31 

2.97 

+2.3li 

July 

5.98 

O.hh 

5.5U 

3.26 

+2.28 

August 

5.97 

OM 

5.53 

3.31 

+2.22 

September 

6,09 

O.hh 

5.65 

3.25 

+2.1*0 

October 

6,02 

O.hh 

5.58 

3.25 

+2.33 

Last  12-month  av. 

5.77 

o.hh 

5,32 

3.09 

+2.23 

Refined,  quoted  wholesale  (gross) 

:Refined 

Year 

CJane 

Beet 

:  retail 

and 

:  Chi- 

:  Pacific: 

Chi- 

: Pacific: U.  S. 

Month 

:  N.Y. 

:  S.E. 

:  Gulf 

:  West 

: Coast    : Eastern  : 

West 

: Coast 

: average 

Cents 

per  pound 

1955-59  monthly  av. 

9.02 

8,89 

8.88 

8.73 

8,9li 

8.57 

8.53 

8.87 

10. 9U 

1950  monthly  av. 

9.27 

9,13 

9.08 

8.89 

9.21 

8.61 

8.68 

9.13 

11.26 

1959  monthly  av. 

9,33 

9.19 

9.28 

8.88 

9.10 

8.71 

8.67 

9.10 

11,  U3 

1959 

November 

9.55 

9.1i0 

9.50 

9.00 

9.10 

8.80 

8.80 

9.10 

11.5/* 

December 

9.U8 

9.33 

9.U3 

8.88 

9.07 

8.68 

8.68 

9.07 

11.58 

I960 

January 

9.35 

9.20 

9.30 

8.80 

8,90 

8.60 

8.60 

8.90 

11,56 

February 

9.35 

9.20 

9.30 

8.80 

8.90 

8.60 

8.60 

8.90 

11,1*6 

March 

9,23 

9.25 

9.30 

8.80 

8,90 

8.60 

8.60 

8.90 

11,50 

April 

9.20 

9.30 

9.30 

8.80 

8,90 

8.60 

8.60 

8.90 

11,1*8 

May 

9-20 

9.30 

9.30 

8.80 

8.90 

8.60 

8.60 

8.90 

11,1*6 

June 

9,20 

9.30 

9.30 

8.80 

8,90 

8.60 

8.60 

8.90 

11,1*1* 

July 

9.k7 

9.I42 

9.hO 

9.11 

8.9I4 

8.98 

8.91 

8.9li 

11. U8 

August 

9.70 

9.60 

9,50 

9.35 

9.15 

9.35 

9.15 

9.15 

11.72 

September 

9,70 

9.60 

9,50 

9.15 

9.15 

9.16 

8.95 

9.15 

11.81* 

October 

9,70 

9.60 

9,50 

9.15 

8.95 

9.05 

8.95 

8.95 

11.55  3/ 

Last  12-month  av. 

9,1;3 

9.38 

9.39 

8,95 

8.98 

8.80 

8.75 

8.98 

1/  Sugar  in  bags,  cost  insurance  and  freight  paid  to  New  York.     For  a  duty-paid  price  add  0.50  cent. 
"5/  These  are  basis  prices  in  100  pound  paper  bags,  NOT  delivered  prices.    To  obtain  delivered  prices  add 
'"'freight  prepay"  and  deduct  discounts  and  allowances,  if  any.    For  illustration  see  Sugar  Reports  81, 
January  1959,  pages  5  to  9.    3/  11 -month  average. 


Table  17. -Refined  sugar  production  and  month-end  stocks 


Xear  : 

Production  : 

Month- end 

stocks  i/ 

and  : 

Cane  sugar 

:               Beet  : 

Cane  sugar  : 

Beet 

month  : 

refiners 

:         processors  : 

refiners  : 

processors 

1,000  short  tons, 

raw  value 

1955-59  monthly  av. 

517 

171 

281 

827 

1958  monthly  av. 

517 

187 

267 

835 

1959  monthly  av. 

529 

186 

317 

623 

1959 

November 

Ul*3 

597 

322 

1,031 

December 

U73 

515 

317 

1,223 

I960 

January 

1*39 

237 

330 

1,378 

February 

1*63 

51 

336 

1,317 

March 

573 

21* 

363 

1,171* 

April 

U95 

1*7 

370 

1,061* 

May 

51*2 

1*7 

373 

916 

June 

639 

U5 

325 

7lt7 

July 

626 

30 

2i*6 

U83 

August 

635 

62 

281 

311 

September 

573 

128 

282 

225 

October  2/ 

509 

572 

273 

653 

Last  12-¥onth  av. 

531* 

196 

318 

677 

1/  Includes  over-quota  and  quota  exempt  sugar.    2/  Preliminary. 
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